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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. IV, No. 4 March, 1918 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE ILLINOIS RADICAL 

REPUBLICANS * 

It is a commonplace of present-day historical interpretation 
that Lincoln's famous "house divided" speech of June, 1858, 
involved not so much a program for practical political endeavor 
as a prophetic utterance of grave moral import. The funda- 
mental truthfulness of this forecast, as revealed in the develop- 
ments of but half a decade, could rest only on the assumption of 
the existence of a fairly wide-spread challenge to the institution 
of slavery on moral grounds, a challenge sufficiently positive to 
constitute a danger to the very existence of that institution. 
Southerners insisted that Lincoln had in mind such a challenge ; 
when he was elected to the presidential office in 1860, they quali- 
fied all denials upon his part of intention to disturb existing 
conditions by insisting that there would be behind him at least 
an active minority of abolitionists clamoring for an immediate 
attack upon the "peculiar institution" in the southern states 
themselves, which pressure he could not effectively resist. 

Radicals of this type were to be found even in Illinois, one of 
the very last states to develop an effective antislavery organiza- 
tion, though it was the state which put forward Lincoln 's claims 
for political preferment as a favorite son. Circumstances, how- 
ever, compelled them to keep in the background; not all were 
active abolitionists in the sense of connecting themselves with 
the propagandist activities of their more aggressive comrades. 
Some were calmly dwelling in the proslavery atmosphere of the 
southern counties quietly biding the time when new political 

1 R«ad at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association in 
Chicago, April 27, 1917. 
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issues would enable them to step out into the open and avow the 
views which they had been smothering in their breasts. 2 Others 
were serious students of the problems of the day, whose indiffer- 
ence to the institutions of the south was removed by their an- 
alysis of the rapid kaleidoscopic changes in the sectional contro- 
versy ; they concealed themselves in the ranks of the old political 
parties, and later without display entered the republican party 
to work in the more favorable atmosphere which it offered. A 
conspicuous example of this development may be found in the 
case of William H. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner. At the be- 
ginning of his connection with the republicans, he was extremely 
fearful that they would fail to look comprehensively at the rights 
of all, "not only the right of the North but of the South" also; 
he announced that in this event he could not continue to act with 
them. 3 Two years later, in February of 1858, he was ready in 
the event of the admission of Kansas as a slave state to strike at 
"the cause" of the sectional controversy. "I am ready to go 
any length for self defence," he wrote, "though that length 
should end in war, bloody and to the hilt. This is a matured 
opinion — not hastily expressed: it has grown into the tissues of 
my very existence. ' ' 4 But this was a confidential statement, for 
few were ready to come out into the open with such views. In 
certain sections of the state the republican party had still to as- 
sume the guise of a "People's Party," 5 lest it should frighten 
off the more conservative voters who might wish to support its 

2 N. M. Knapp to Lyman Trumbull, January 22, 1861, in Trumbull papers, library 
of congress. Unless otherwise stated, the letters referred to in this article are in 
the Trumbull papers, library of congress. 

a W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, February 15, 1856. 

4 W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, February 19, 1858. On the eve of Lincoln 's inaug- 
uration Herndon was against any compromise with the south. Fearing that the re- 
publican leaders might yield, he declared: "If they do I am their Enemy — now & 
forever. I may not have much influence but I will help tear down your Republican 
party and erect another in its stead. Before I would buy the South by Compromises 
and Concessions to get what is the People 's due I would die — rot and be forgotten 
willingly." Letter to Trumbull, February 9, 1861. Previously, December 21, 1860, 
he had written: "This thing slavery must be met and finally squelched. Liberty 
& Slavery are absolute antagonisms ; and all human experience — all human philoso- 
phy says — ' Clear the ring & let these natural foes — these eternal enemies now fight 
it out — To separate them now is murderous to the men, women & children of the 
future.' " 

s Alton Courier, September 9, October 18, 26, 1858. 
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candidates. A favorite democratic charge against the repub- 
lican party was that it was the "negro equality" party. 6 It was 
still possible to keep voters from supporting party nominees like 
Owen Lovejoy on the ground that these candidates were abo- 
litionists. 7 

Lincoln's qualifications as a radical, prior to his election to 
the presidency, seem to be open to very serious challenge. At 
first associated with and a leader in the conservative whig party, 
essentially the party of the property-holder and of the aristo- 
crat, he showed a reluctance to give up this connection with the 
break-up of that party over the Kansas-Nebraska act. While 
assuming firm anti-Nebraska ground, he showed absolutely no 
sympathy for the original republican movement in Illinois, which 
found itself unable to make progress except among the really 
radical antislavery element. He refused to allow the use of his 
name as member of the state central committee of the republican 
movement engineered by Owen Lovejoy. 8 For a time he con- 
tinued to call himself a whig ; 9 later he cooperated with those 
who sought to keep the antislavery movement in Illinois on 
"respectable" "conservative" ground. 10 Though a Fremont 
elector-at-large in the campaign of 1856, he seems in his nu- 
merous campaign speeches to have studiously avoided referring 
to himself or to his party associates under the designation "re- 
publican." As late as 1859 he was conferring with conserva- 
tive opposition leaders in the southern border states on the 
possibility of a united stand against the Buchanan administra- 
tion; in a speech at Cincinnati he indicated a preference for a 
southern man at either end of the presidential ticket, explaining 
that "the proslavery party must be shown that the Republicans, 
in opposing the aggrandizement of slavery, were friends of the 
Union and promoters of the general good." 11 In the campaign 

e Ibid., July 22, October 2, 1858 ; Ottawa Free Trader, July 18, 1857. 

7 Abraham Lincoln; complete ivories, comprising his speeches, letters, state papers, 
and miscellaneous writings (Nicolay and Hay ed. — New York, 1894), 2: 365-366. 

s Ibid., 2 : 264. 

a Abraham Lincoln; complete works (Nicolay and Hay ed.), 2: 287. 

io George T. Brown to Trumbull, May 12, 1856, Trumbull papers. See Lincoln 
to Whitney, July 9, 1856 : "It turned me blind when I first heard Swett was beaten 
and Lovejoy [radical "abolitionist" republican] was nominated." Abraham Lin- 
coln; complete works (Nicolay and Hay ed.), 2: 290. 

" National Intelligencer, September 22, 1859. See The writings of Abraham Lin- 
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of 1860 his claims were pushed as those of a conservative repub- 
lican standing substantially on Henry Clay ground. Again and 
again did he repeat the republican guarantee to the institution 
of slavery in the southern states where it already existed. Even 
after his election he assured Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia 
of the absolute safety of the southern slaveholder in his prop- 
erty rights. 12 

Lincoln's inauguration into the presidential office was fol- 
lowed promptly by the call to arms. Meantime he had been 
standing on common ground with the consistent antislavery ex- 
tension republicans of his state, refusing to make concessions to 
the south in order to quiet the advocates of southern rights. 
While Lincoln turned to face the difficult problems of civil and 
military administration these sympathizers were left free for an 
analysis of the ills of the nation and their causes; more and 
more, and with growing bitterness, did they come to feel that 
their woes were all bound up with the institution of slavery, the 
root of all evils. This feeling gave rise to the hope that the war 
would furnish the occasion for bringing about its ultimate ex- 
tinction. 13 Lincoln was in no position to keep pace with these 
developments; overwhelmed by the complexity of his task, he 
found it difficult to handle with efficiency the practical problems 
that demanded his attention. It was not long, therefore, before 
a spirit of criticism began to show itself among Illinois repub- 
licans. In the summer of 1861, General Fremont, playing to 
the galleries, issued a military proclamation providing for the 
emancipation of the slaves of rebel planters in his military dis- 
trict. Lincoln, embarrassed by this development, felt compelled 
to disallow it; he therefore issued an order nullifying Fre- 
mont's. 14 This step naturally disappointed many republicans, 
who had welcomed this assault on the institution of slavery. 

coin; edited by Arthur Brooks Lapsley with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 
together with The essay oh Lincoln, by Carl Schurz, The address on Lincoln, by 
Joseph F. Choate and The life of Lincoln, by Noah Brooks (Federal ed. — New 
York, 1905-1906), 5: 111. 

12 Henry Cleveland, Alexander B. Stephens, in public and private with letters and 
speeches before, during and since the war (Philadelphia, [1866]), 371 ff. 

13 The Chicago Tribune reached that conclusion by July, 1861; see Tribune, July 
22; Illinois State Register, September 7, 1861. 

14 Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 5: 359-360. 
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Some did not hesitate to declare Fremont right and Lincoln 
wrong. 15 John Wentworth, the prominent Chicago leader, pub- 
licly criticized Lincoln's modifying act at a meeting of " German 
laborers" in Chicago. 16 The Rock River Democrat, a republican 
journal, stated, September 24, 1861: "No act that Mr. Lincoln 
has done since his inauguration as President of the United 
States has caused such heartfelt regret to the people of the West 
as that extracting the pith from General Fremont's Proclama- 
tion in regard to the confiscation of the property of rebels and 
the freeing of their slaves, if any they have, when found in arms 
against the government. The Proclamation had received the en- 
dorsement of the free people of the West — it was just the thing 
needed, and Fremont was just the man to execute it. . . We 
believe the principle enunciated in the Proclamation will yet 
have to be adopted by the Government — it is right, the magni- 
tude of the stake for which we are playing demands it, and we 
say God speed the day." John Russell, the Bluff dale educator, 
wrote to Senator Trumbull, December 17: "The repudiation 
by Mr. Lincoln, of Fremont's Proclamation, manumitting the 
slaves of Missouri rebels, gave more 'aid and comfort to the 
enemy' in that state than if he had made the rebel commander, 
Sterling Price, a present of fifty pieces of rifled cannon. . . 
It has been, and probably is yet, the leading policy of Mr. Lin- 
coln to preserve slavery intact. Three months longer continu- 
ance of that mistaken policy would break down the Republican 
party so effectually that it would never rise again, and Abraham 
Lincoln would have become the most unpopular man in the 
nation. ' ' 

When next Fremont was removed for his inefficiency, which in 
the opinion of Senator Trumbull grew out of the failure of the 
administration to give him proper backing, 17 some of Lincoln's 
supporters declared their disappointment with absolute frank- 
ness. Gustave Koerner, the Illinois German-American leader, 
claimed that there was universal satisfaction with General Fre- 
mont at St. Louis and that the policy of the administration was 
"outrageous;" "the administration has lost immensely in the 

15 W. Kitchell to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

16 Illinois State Register, October 7, 1861. 
" Trumbull to Lincoln, October 1, 1861. 
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Northwest;" he declared, "we cannot disguise the fact the most 
energetic and enthusiastic portion of our party in this region 
are now in the opposition." 18 More and more was the argument 
brought forward that the abolition of slavery, a cancer which 
must be cut out and cauterized, was "the only remedy" that 
could save the union. 19 Old conservatives, even, now became im- 
patient to see this work attacked in earnest ; it seemed strange 
to them that Lincoln and Seward should fail to understand that 
slavery lay directly in the road to victory. 

The recommendations of Lincoln's first annual message came 
with a shock to those who held these views. Anxious to hold the 
state of Kentucky to its place in the union, he was unable to take 
any advanced ground on the question of emancipation; he con- 
tented himself with the suggestion that the states might be al- 
lowed to confiscate the property of rebels and that congress 
might buy from them the forfeited slaves and credit their value 
against their taxes. To the root and branch abolitionists, whose 
heresy many republicans had now come to embrace, this seemed 
"one of the most unjust & humiliating propositions that could 
be conceived." 20 "What a horrible fiasco," wrote one of the 
editors of the Chicago Tribune, "We are for going straight 
through . . . like men." 21 Disappointed Lincoln support- 
ers voiced their sentiments in varied expressions of regret, 22 dis- 
gust, and even anger. The radicals, becoming more and more 
violent in their hatred of the rebels and their cause, charged 
their bitterness to the account of the extreme mildness with 
which the "giant crime" had been treated. 

Some were affected to a point of almost complete loss of self- 
is G. Koerner to Trumbull, November 18, 1861. 

is W. Kitehell to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

20 Grant Goodrich to Trumbull, December 5, 1861. 

2i C. D. Bay to Trumbull, December 6, 1861. 

22 "No man it seems to me ever threw away so completely, an opportunity, such 
as occurs to no individual more than once in an age, to make himself revered, and 
loved by millions, and secure to himself a place and a name in history, more enviable 
than often falls to the lot of man." John H. Bryant to Trumbull, December 6, 
1861. ' ' I must confess I was highly disappointed and so was the country generally, 
upon the complete non-committal policy of the President as indicated in his Message 
upon this subject. It seemed to me to be entirely destitute of that high toned 
sentiment which ought to have pervaded a Message at such a critical period as this. ' ' 
James C. Conkling to Trumbull, December 16, 1861. 
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control. ' ' Such a Message ! ' ' wrote a disgusted abolitionist. ' ' Not 
one single manly, bold, dignified position taking it from begin- 
ning to end — No response to the popular feeling — no battlecry 
to the 500,000 gallant soldiers now in the field, but a tame, timid, 
timeserving common place sort of an abortion of a Message, cold 
enough with one breath, to freeze h — 11 over. I have not seen 
one intelligent man who approves of it. I take it there are none 
such in the limits of the Free States." 23 "Every one is sur- 
prised and disappointed at the Presidents course, the meekness 
of his Message disgusts the whole of us — " wrote an Aurora 
physician, "the first man I met after leaving my house this 
morning, in a rage declared that if a speedy change in views and 
acts did not soon occur, he hoped some Brutus would arise and 
love his country more than he did the president. ' ' 24 One of Lin- 
coln 's supporters hoped that he might show "more backbone," 
that he might leave Washington without making Buchanan 's ad- 
ministration respectable. 

To such critics, the only hope of the country seemed to be 
action by congress. At this very time, indeed, Senator Trum- 
bull of Illinois was pressing a more drastic confiscation measure 
which would extend freedom to the slaves of persons resisting 
the union. Trumbull had been one of the five dissenting sen- 
ators in the extra session of congress in 1861 to vote against the 
Crittenden resolution on the "nature and object of the war" in 
which denial was made of any intention of interfering with the 
domestic institutions in any of the states. 25 This advanced 
ground seems to have met the silent approval of Illinois repub- 
licans ; democratic journals tried in vain to arouse conservative 
republicans to their duty of censuring Trumbull for his con- 
duct. 28 Now, utilizing his extensive experience in feeling the 
public pulse through a number of personal correspondents, he 
received almost unanimous assurance that the republican voters 
of Illinois were with him on this confiscation proposition ; their 

23 Shubal York to Trumbull, December 5, 1861. 
2* P. A. Allaire to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

25 Congressional globe, 37 congress, extra session, 265. 

26 Illinois State Register, September 11, 14, 21, 1861. "That Republicans do not 
do so is only another proof of the necessity of the maintainance of that party or- 
ganization which does condemn erring public servants even though such be elected 
by themselves. ' ' Ibid., September 21, 1861. 
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enthusiasm seemed to be enhanced by their disappointment with 
Lincoln's noncommittal policy. It soon became obvious that 
Lincoln was opposed to taking the step advocated by Trumbull. 
To the radical, the administration seemed to be neglecting the 
very means best calculated to hasten the suppression of the re- 
bellion ; it appeared that there was danger of ' ' being sold out to 
the Slave Power. ' ' 27 

J. M. Sturtevant, the president of Illinois college, prayed for 
the speedy enactment of Trumbull's bill and for its energetic 
execution by the president. "Why should we pour out our blood 
for the purpose of holding our fellow men in unrighteous bond- 
age to the enemies of our country and of mankind f " he asked. 28 
John Russell, the Bluff dale sage, boldly denounced "the imbecil- 
ity of President Lincoln." "Is Lincoln infatuated," he wrote 
Trumbull, February 4, 1862, "that he cannot see that public 
opinion demands such a measure as your bill proposes and will 
hold him to a fearful responsibility if he fails to exert all his 
influence in its favor. Nothing is more common than to hear 
men who did all in their power for the election of Abe Lin- 
coln . . . say that Lincoln has done more to aid Secessia 
than Jefferson Davis has done. Were the trial made today, Mr. 
Lincoln could not receive one in ten of the votes given him in 
Illinois at the late presidential election." The Chicago Times 
and the State Register were unable to arouse serious antag- 
onism to "the plot of Trumbull, Sumner, and Co." to array 
an opposition to the administration's policy in regard to the 
slaves; both journals agreed that it was "as completely a revo- 
lution as the southern rebellion is revolution. ' ' 29 Only a few 
"old line" conservatives seemed to display any enthusiasm for 
Lincoln's moderate policies. 30 

Ignoring these criticisms Lincoln continued his efforts to 
attach the border states more securely to the union. He rec- 
ommended the compensated emancipation of the slaves in the 
border states in a special message to congress, March 6, and was 
able to secure from that body a joint resolution favorable to 

27 Wait Talcott to Trumbull, February 4, 1862. 

28 Sturtevant to Trumbull, December 18, 1861. 

29 Illinois State Register, December 15, 1861. 

so AVilliam Kellog to J. Gillespie, February 9, 1862, in Autograph collection, Chi- 
cago historical society. 
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such a policy. Although conferences with border-state repre- 
sentatives in March and in July proved fruitless, he again sub- 
mitted the proposition of compensated emancipation to congress 
on July 14, recommending the passage of a bill to accomplish 
that purpose, the draft of which he submitted with his message. 31 
This message can be interpreted only as his decision to close 
that episode; but as subsequently he gave only qualified ap- 
proval to the second confiscation act, and voiced his objection to 
its provision for freeing the slaves of persons convicted under 
the act, the message was interpreted as a continuance of his 
policy of pampering the border states. 32 Meantime the pressure 
upon Lincoln in favor of some general emancipation scheme had 
begun to influence him. 33 His mind was soon at work on this 
most serious problem of the war. Inclining more and more to 
the position recommended by the radicals, he refused them the 
satisfaction of receiving even a hint of the new policy he was 
considering. His reply to Greeley's plea for emancipation as 
the prayer of twenty millions was a mere equivocal union-saving 
pronunciamiento. 34 As late as September 13, 1862, when a com- 
mittee from the religious denominations of Chicago waited upon 
him and urged the issue of an emancipation proclamation, he de- 
voted his reply largely to the practical difficulties involved in 
reaching such a decision and to the uncertainty as to the value 
of such a course when entered upon. Only in his closing words 
did he offer a ray of light when he stated: "I have not decided 
against a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the mat- 
ter under advisement ; and I can assure you that the subject is 
on my mind, by day and night, more than any other. Whatever 
shall appear to be God's will, I will do." 35 

Meantime even the more conservative republicans, men who 
counted all the costs, immediate and future, were becoming 
convinced that circumstances required prompt action. W. W. 
Wright, a conservative advocate of negro colonization, painstak- 
ingly analyzed all possible consequences that might follow a 

si Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 6: 87-90, 91, 92. 

32 Ibid., 6 : 94-99. These objections were submitted in the form of a proposed 
veto message which he had originally intended to send in to check this legislation. 

33 Ibid., 6 : 104. 

s* Ibid., 6 : 123, 124. 
MIMd., 6: 135-139. 
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general emancipation measure ; he asked how it might affect the 
strength and unity of the government at the north, how it might 
be received by the peaceably disposed citizens of the south, even 
what should be done with the manumitted slaves; he became 
more satisfied that the danger would be greater from forbear- 
ance than from rigid and stringent action. 36 He recommended 
congressional action to allow congress to bear its share of the 
responsibility of dealing with slavery. "If it can [find] author- 
ity nowhere else, let it find it under the 'Common defense,' & 
'General welfare' clause of the constitution. The nation has a 
being, an existence — for all practical purposes — as truly & 
really as an individual. If Slavery is the enemy of its life or 
likely to prove the instrumentality of its death, let [it] fall back 
upon the rights of nature, as recognized in the organic law of 
the land, & smite its enemy to the dust. ' ' 

The desire to see slavery put in process of extinction was re- 
enforced in Illinois by practical political considerations. Re- 
publican leaders felt that it would be fatal to their party for 
congress to adjourn without aggressive legislation along the 
line of confiscation and emancipation. Action, however, would 
place the democrats who condemned the measures in the posi- 
tion of "repealers." So reasoned Joseph Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune when he wrote: "We can make ten times as strong a 
fight to uphold a measure once passed as to advocate it before it 
is a law. . . So of the measures for emancipation and con- 
fiscation, let them be passed and then let the Democrats go be- 
fore the people on the issue of reenslavement. " " This polit- 
ical analysis was a natural one at a time when there was so much 
uncertainty with regard to the prowess of the federal armies 
and with regard to the political future of the republican party. 

It was probably only the irony of fate that during this sum- 
mer, so full of disappointment and uncertainty for the radicals, 
Lincoln was formulating his plan for the inauguration of the 
very policy so insistently demanded by them. When the battle 
of Antietam, therefore, made possible the promulgation of the 
preliminary emancipation proclamation, the document was re- 
ceived with mingled feelings of surprise, satisfaction, and relief. 
To some it was a great act of justice, wisdom, and mercy which 

as W. W. Wright to Trumbull, July 7, 1862. 
37 Medill to Trumbull, June 5, 1862. 
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would immortalize the name of Abraham Lincoln and save the 
nation from destruction ; others regarded the delay as so serious 
that, while they rejoiced at the actual course taken, only con- 
tinued evidence of firmness, self-assertion, and energy on the 
part of the president could wipe out the disgrace of his pro- 
tracted inaction. 

What, then, was the significance of this failure of Lincoln to 
follow the pace set for him by the more restless members of the 
administration party in Illinois? The answer is not easy. The 
pressure of the radicals seems to have caused the president no 
serious embarrassment. His negotiations with the slaveholders of 
the border states seem in no sense to have been interfered with 
by the impatience of antislavery impossibilists. Consideration 
of compensated emancipation for the border states, on the other 
hand, held Lincoln back in the process of reaching a decision in 
favor of a more comprehensive adjustment of the slavery ques- 
tion to the extent of enabling public opinion, in Illinois at least, 
to precede him in reaching abolition ground. Here then, per- 
haps, is a partial explanation of republican reverses in the fall 
of 1862 ; Lincoln, eagerly watching for political results from the 
emancipation proclamation, was disappointed to find so little in 
the way of substantial appreciation of his action. The real rad- 
icals, convinced that they had already waited too long for the 
awakening of the national administration, felt little real enthu- 
siasm for the belated act of justice ; there were many indications 
that they would demand further proof of the president's in- 
tention to continue to offer evidence that his "devotion to the 
true principle in this great war ' ' was above suspicion. 38 On the 
other hand, it would seem from Lincoln's slow and hesitating 
approach toward abolition ground, in spite of this pressure 
from his personal friends and party associates, that to this body 
of radicals belongs some share in the responsibility and credit 

ss H. Barber to Trumbull, October 30, 1863. The Illinois State Register, January 
13, 1863, called attention to radical dissatisfaction with Lincoln: "Though all has 
been done that these abolition disunionists have required at his hands, and though 
he is body and soul a revolutionist as zealous as themselves, he has made no friends 
among them, for the reason that he has not done everything in their particular way, 
and at their designated moment. They were impressed with the belief that abolish- 
ment should be proclaimed when the army was full and vigorous, but he thought it 
better to proclaim it when the army was exhausted and diminished, and when no 
more troops could be raised for an abolition war." 
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for the act which enrolled Lincoln's name among the immortals 
as the "Great Emancipator." 

But radical criticism of Lincoln had not confined itself to con- 
demnation of his slavery policy. Discontented advocates of 
emancipation claimed to detect the same fatal indecision in the 
administration's direction of the military operations and in the 
conduct of diplomatic relations. The direction of the war de- 
partment seemed from the start to be entirely inefficient and in- 
competent ; this criticism involved an indirect reflection upon the 
president, although in general republican leaders in Illinois had 
in mind primarily Secretary of War Cameron, the necessity for 
whose appointment many of them had regretted from the day of 
Lincoln's election. 39 Governor Yates, moreover, confessed that 
his confidence in Lincoln 's ability to lead the country to victory 
was decidedly limited. 40 Even Herndon became disgusted with 
Lincoln's apparent timidity. "What is Lincoln doing?" he 
asked. "Does he suppose that he can crush — squelch out this 
huge rebellion by pop guns filled with rose water! He ought to 
hang somebody and get up a name for will or decisiveness of 
character. Let him hang some child or woman, if he has not the 
courage to hang a man. ' ' 41 

Illinois republicans showed dissatisfaction, too, with the slight 
honor conferred upon the state in the matter of higher military 
appointments. By the summer of 1861, after Illinois had raised 
ten regiments of regular troops, not a single colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, or higher officer had been selected from the state. 42 
Meantime the republican state officials at Springfield from Gov- 
ernor Yates down had been making recommendations for the 
commissioning as brigadier-generals of such Illinoisans as John 
Pope and John M. Palmer. When finally Lincoln did acknowl- 
edge these claims, Palmer was overlooked, in spite of the fact 
that Senator Trumbull regarded him as "one of the bravest & 
in my opinion the coolest, most sagacious & ablest of them 
all."* 43 

39 E. Peck to Trumbull, August 27, 1861. 

40 B. Yates to Trumbull, February 14, 1862. 

«W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, November 20, 1861. 
« John Pope to Trumbull, June 16, 1861. 

is Trumbull to Lincoln, October 1, 1861. Palmer was later commissioned as brig- 
adier-general. 
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The army, moreover, was diagnosed as having "too much 
West Point." Keen observers who had occasion to study the 
graduates of the national military college in their official activi- 
ties as army officers pronounced them invariably pure theorists 
totally unfit for any practical work; they seemed, also, "abso- 
lutely disgusting in their relations and business with civil- 
ians. ' ' 44 Senator Trumbull and his friend, Jesse K. Dubois, the 
state auditor, agreed upon the "imbecility and inertness of West 
Point. " " The more I see of its fruits in this rebellion, ' ' wrote 
Dubois, ' ' the more I am convinced that we will never see the end 
of it if the control of it is left in their hands and we will be utterly 
destroyed unless life and energy is inspirited into them or they 
are made to stand aside and live men are put into the army who 
will see that we are not destroyed merely to accommodate the 
'army regulations. ' Better to turn loose our army of volunteers 
and tell everyone to fight on their own account as [sic] to be 
snared to death by slothfulness or want of common sense." 45 
Another critic proposed that "the regular army be separated 
from the volunteers, let the volunteers put down the rebels while 
the regulars take care of the old ladies who are prisoners at 
Washington. ' ' 46 

Some critics felt that the officers of higher rank were con- 
servatives too much out of sympathy with the methods best cal- 
culated to bring the rebellion to a speedy close ; they urged that 
radical generals like Banks and Sigel be put at the head of the 
federal columns. 47 Many came, therefore, to despair of success 
in the struggle ; developments seemed to point to a growing dis- 
satisfaction among the republicans of Illinois that might develop 
into open opposition to the continuance of the war. There was 
even talk of a possible revolution in the northwest. 48 

The foreign policy of the government was not regarded by 
these zealous republicans as characterized by a proper dignity. 

« W. G. Wheaton to Trumbull, January 9, 1862. 

45 J. K. Dubois to Trumbull, January 13, 1862. 

4 « W. G. Wheaton to Trumbull, January 9, 1862. One pious noncombatant felt 
that the people of the north must take the law into their hands ; ' ' My only hope, ' ' 
he said, ' ' will be that the Lord will send us another Cromwell to lead his Puritan 
army." P. A. Allaire to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

« S. S. Enos to Trumbull, July 14, 1862. 

is S. S. Enos to Trumbull, January 7, July 14, 1862 ; W. G. W T heaton to Trumbull, 
January 9, 1862. 
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The surrender of the confederate diplomats, Mason and Slidell, 
disappointed some and enraged others. Joseph Gillespie and 
his friends felt "disgraced, dishonored, and outraged;" he was 
ready for war with England, "the tyrant of the seas," and 
charged "the moneyed men of our commercial cities" with hold- 
ing back out of selfish motives. 49 As new problems arose in our 
relations with England and France, patriotic Illinoisans be- 
sought the government to "have the pluck and backbone to hurl 
defiance back at them and meet them as becomes a government 
that has the nerve and ability to protect itself from rebellious 
foes within, and a tyrannical and insulting enemy. ' ' 50 

Even after the definitive emancipation proclamation of Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, radical republicans showed dissatisfaction with the 
kind of advice Lincoln was receiving from his cabinet advisers. 
"We Republicans in the Northwest," said one, "Wonder and are 
amazed to see pro Slavery Blair & Bates and envious ambitious 
Seward retained as chief advisers in the cabinet. ' ' 51 Reorgan- 
ization was urged by another who declared: "For God's sake, 
let Congress pass a resolution asking the Prest to make Butler 
Secty. of War, Banks of the Navy, & Fessenden Secty of State, 
if he will not do it without. ' ' 52 Many believed that Lincoln was 
trying to avoid the full responsibilities of his position; prom- 
inent party men held that he lacked positiveness and self-asser- 
tion. It was even proposed that a committee of safety should 
take the management of affairs out of the hands of the govern- 
ment. The rumor circulated that even Senator Trumbull had 
admitted that the administration was incompetent to put down 
the rebellion. 53 

*9j. Gillespie to W. K. Kellogg, December 28, 1861, Autograph collection, Chi- 
cago historical society. 

so Bock River Democrat, July 15, 1862. 

si T. Maple to Trumbull, December 28, 1862. See also Diary of Gideon Welles, 
secretary of the navy under Lincoln and Johnson (Boston, 1911), 2: 77. 

52 Grant Goodrich to Trumbull, January 31, 1863. He continued: "If he will 
not do this let him make a Democratic cabinet & give them conduct of the war. . . 
If the Democrats have the power they will offer all [to the south] and more than 
anyone could ask, & it will be rejected and the country will [be] united. . . We 
talk of getting up a petition to this effect. Shall we do it?" 

53Willison Hopkins to Trumbull, February 11, 1863. In a speech at Chica- 
go in 1863 Trumbull went far toward admitting the incompetency of the ad- 
ministration. Chicago Times in Illinois State Register, June 6, 1863. One of Lin- 
coln's prominent critics sputtered in righteous and uncontrolled indignation at the 
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The military victories of the summer of 1863 silenced much 
of this radical criticism of the administration. It promptly re- 
curred, however, when the time approached for the republicans 
to prepare for the coming presidential election. It soon became 
evident that many could not see the way clear for the enthusi- 
astic reelection of the president. Fremont had become a fa- 
vorite with many, Chase was preferred by others, and Trumbull 
was mentioned as available in this connection ; all three were re- 
garded as more unequivocally devoted to the antislavery cause 
than was Lincoln. Governor Yates and other members of the 
state administration were not ready to support Lincoln for the 
republican nomination; 54 extensive preparations were reported 
as going on at Springfield to nominate some other man. Gen- 
eral Palmer reported that Lincoln was quite without a following 
in the western army. 55 Senator Trumbull sent word from Wash- 
ington that few of the prominent republicans there were really 
for Lincoln's reelection. "There is a distrust & fear," he 
wrote, "that he is too undecided & inefficient to put down the 
rebellion. You need not be surprised if a re-action sets in before 
the nomination in favor of some man supposed to possess more 
energy. ' ' 50 

A serious consideration in this situation was the need of se- 
curing the German vote. This was an important factor in Illi- 
nois as it was in Missouri and in some of the other adjacent 

situation that had developed: "Our good President needs bracing up: he needs 
fully to realize that he is the head, not of the church, the N. T. Dispensation for 
dispensing unreserved and unlimited love & mercy, to the children of men, and 
winning them toward it, by absolute nonresistance and boundless forgiveness of en- 
emies of all sorts under the church laws, or N. T. laws of ohrist the son: but that 
he is the head of the state, the original Institute of god the father, for adminis- 
tering justice, eternal justice, by the power of the sword, upon all offenders 
whatever, according to the laws of state. . . Mr Lincoln dont seem to me to real- 
ize this: He seems to imagine that he is a sort of half way clergyman; and even our 
people & soldiers have the same confused & paralising ideas: Mr Lincoln has noth- 
ing whatever, as commander of the army & navy to do with the N. T. He never 
ought to read it. . . If I could have had my way in the administration of this 
war, you would not have had a set of Damnd fools in the senate spouting treason, and 
opening their letters with, their teeth — for they would have had no teeth to open 
letters with." Jonathan B. Turner to Trumbull, February 1, 1863. 

54 H. Barber to Trumbull, October 30, 1863 ; G. T. Brown to Trumbull, November 
12, 1863. 

55 J. M. Palmer to Trumbull [December, 1863]. 
5« Trumbull to H. G. McPike, February 6, 1864. 
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states. The German voters were generally republicans and 
many of them radicals. They had been enthusiastic supporters 
of Fremont and had been enraged at his treatment at the hands 
of the president. 57 They grew steadily bolder in their opposi- 
tion to Lincoln and were encouraged by such papers as the Mis- 
souri Democrat and the Chicago Telegraph.™ In many instances 
early announcements had been made of their inability to sup- 
port Lincoln's reelection. At the opening of the canvass they 
busied themselves with the organization of Fremont clubs. The 
Illinois Staatsseitung, to be sure, did urge an endorsement of 
Lincoln but this action was explained by the Fremont following 
as having been accomplished by flattery and official favors. 
Through the columns of the Mississippi Blatter many Germans 
announced their loss of faith in Lincoln and declared their un- 
willingness to be led or coaxed into the Lincoln camp. 59 The 
Highland Union, a German republican paper, hoisted the Fre- 
mont banner. The Blatter, March 6, 1864, endorsed the senti- 
ment of the Indiana Freie Presse: "We cannot and dare not 
vote for Lincoln, unless we are willing to participate in the be- 
trayal of the republic, unless we are willing to remain for all fu- 
ture the most despicable step-children of the nation." 

Lincoln's many "blunders" made some republican leaders 
skeptical of his availability as the republican nominee; they 
were not sure, however, that the party could unite on any one 
candidate. In order to prevent what seemed certain defeat, it 
was suggested that the national convention designate five or six 
presidential candidates, that each state put up their 1860 repub- 
lican electoral tickets and have every voter instruct the electors 
by writing in the name of his choice ; in this way it was expected 
that the friends of each candidate would work with zeal and en- 
ergy. 60 In general, however, sentiment grew that the party 

57 G. Koemer to Trumbull, November 18, December 12, 1861 ; Illinois State Regis- 
ter, October 7, 1861. 

58 See Chicago Times, March 28, May 3, 1864. After the convention of radicals 
at Cleveland nominated Fremont and Cochrane, the Peoria Zeitung placed this 
ticket at the head of its columns and avowed its determination to support it during 
the campaign, declaring that though these candidates might not succeed in being 
elected they would at least be able to bring about Lincoln's defeat Illinois State 
Segister, June 14, 1864. 

59 Mississippi Blatter, February 14, 1863 ; March 13, 20, April 10, 1864. 
eo W. T. Baldwin to Trumbull, April 4, 1864. 
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could ill afford to refuse Lincoln the nomination ; it seemed ex- 
pedient to acquiesce in the necessity of taking the lesser of the 
two evils ; Lincoln might not win, but anyone else was even less 
likely to succeed. This was one of the considerations which 
made the republican state convention at Springfield, after a dis- 
play of serious ill-feeling between the Lincoln and the Fremont 
delegates, adopt a set of resolutions endorsing Lincoln's claim 
for reelection. 61 

By this time the radicals had already held an independent 
nominating convention at Cleveland in which Fremont and Coch- 
rane were nominated as the true champions of freedom and the 
union. This cleared the republican ranks of a large group of 
obstructionists who had given up hopes of securing anything 
from that organization. The result was that the situation was 
rendered more favorable for Lincoln's nomination at the reg- 
ular republican or union convention in June. Chase still can- 
vassed his chances, and his followers did not give up the field 
until an examination of the political situation at Washington 
on the eve of the Baltimore convention indicated the hopeless- 
ness of his aspirations. 62 The convention, however, was devoid 
of enthusiasm and there was much evidence that it acted out of 
a sense of duty. 

Lincoln 's nomination did not clear the way for victory. Noth- 
ing seemed to go satisfactorily during the summer months. On 
the sea no progress was made by the union navy; attempts to 
capture confederate commerce raiders and blockade-runners 
uniformly failed. Land operations seemed to meet with 
even less success. The first week in July saw a small confed- 
erate force under General Early move successfully up the Shen- 
andoah valley ready to strike at Washington. When it attacked 
the chief defenses of the capital the federal forces were easily 
defeated; the confederates "might easily have captured Wash- 
ington" had they followed up their advantage. 63 Even after 
this danger was over, Grant's attempted offensive failed to se- 
cure satisfactory results. Men and money seemed to have been 
squandered without result. Gold reached the highest point paid 

«i Carthage Republican, June 2, 1864. 
62 Diary of Gideon Welles, 2 : 44, 45. 
«3 Hid., 2: 73. 
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during the war. Congress set aside a day for fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. 

The Fremont imbroglio rent the membership of the party. 
Lincoln's nomination was explained as the work of the spoils- 
men: officeholders and contractors. In vain did the moderates 
praise the president and appeal for union and harmony. Then 
came Lincoln's break with the republican radicals over recon- 
struction ; the radical leaders issued a manifesto denouncing the 
president and crying out their defiance. 

With all these elements of weakness in the administration 
party, it seemed to be doomed. Prominent supporters of Lin- 
coln in Illinois, like E. B. Washburne, agreed with their asso- 
ciates elsewhere that they were fighting a losing battle. The 
republican national executive committee notified Lincoln of his 
probable defeat. Lincoln resigned himself to his fate and pre- 
pared "to so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the 
Union between the election and the inauguration." 64 Demo- 
cratic unity and enthusiasm at the Chicago convention late in 
August seemed to remove all shadow of doubt. Some Illinois 
republicans who watched these developments felt no qualms 
about suggesting that Lincoln ought to withdraw. 65 Others, 
though tried by Lincoln's course, made up their minds that the 
country could not risk a change of president — with all that 
would follow with it — and so supported him without enthu- 
siasm. 66 

Just at this crisis came the news of wonderful military and 
naval successes won by Sherman, Sheridan, and Farragut, news 
which the republicans capitalized politically at its fullest value. 
Here was proof that the war was not a failure, as the democrats 
had been repeating; predictions were common that there would 
follow a prompt suppression of the rebellion. Republicans took 
heart in the political campaign ; they could now be jubilant over 

04 Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 7: 196, 197. 

6 ' Gershom Martin to Trumbull, September 3, 1864 : "I write you to have you 
use your influence to have Lincoln's name withdrawn. . . Lincoln's course has not 
only dissatisfied but embittered thousands of Republicans, particularly Germans, 
against him ; the Fremont party and the Chase and Wade-Davis movement, and the 
anti-slavery dissatisfaction in New England weakens him greatly; there is no en- 
thuaiam for him and cannot be. ' ' 

eo G. T. Allen to Trumbull, October 4, 1864. 
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military victories even though Lincoln's name failed to arouse 
enthusiasm. And so they finished the campaign. 

Fremont was induced to withdraw from the canvass in return 
for the administration's sacrifice of Postmaster-General Blair, 
the conservative. 67 The canvass developed no new enthusiasm 
for Lincoln. The best that could be said for him was that he 
was at heart honest; the strongest argument for his reelection 
was that it was best to let "well enough alone." e8 The radicals 
swung into line out of mere expediency. They tried to convince 
themselves that Blair 's resignation cleared up the situation. At 
any rate, it now seemed certain that Lincoln was going to be 
elected; they did not dare to be counted among his opponents. 
Even the German- Americans went with the tide. The signs of 
the October state elections were fulfilled in November when Lin- 
coln, admittedly beaten in September, was returned an easy 
victor. 

The radicals interpreted the closing months of the campaign 
as a truce with conservative republicanism; after the election 
they again felt free to criticise and even to condemn. Lincoln 
regarded his reelection as evidence of a popular readiness for 
abolition; his assistance in pressing through congress the pro- 
posed thirteenth amendment naturally met the approval of the 
radicals, Reconstruction, however, was coming forward as the 
leading issue in national politics and there were many evidences 
that Lincoln was bound to a policy of extreme generosity to the 
south while the radicals sought to apply a vindictive policy to 
the section which they felt had caused the nation irreparable 
woe. In the earliest stages of the war Illinois radicals worked 
out their own state-suicide and conquered-province theories of 
reconstruction. They supported the Wade-Davis measure of 
1864 and had regretted its defeat by Lincoln. If they were to be 
given continued satisfaction, accordingly, the situation required 
of Lincoln serious changes in his own views, changes he was not 
as yet ready to make. The closing weeks of his life, therefore, 
were weeks of extreme uncertainty. Criticism was rife to such 

<" In withdrawing Fremont insisted that he still considered that Lincoln's admin- 
istration ' ' has been politically, militarily, and financially a failure and that its neces- 
sary continuance is cause of regret for the country. ' ' 

es Champaign Union and Gazette, October 14, 1864. 
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an extent that harmonious cooperation with congress was 
doubtful. 

Lincoln's last official statement, made on April 11, 1865, con- 
tained evidence of an intention to make some change in policy 
— whether to the satisfaction of the radicals or in open defiance 
to their demands cannot be said. But the hand of Providence, 
which placed a martyr's crown upon his troubled brow, rescued 
him from the dilemma in which he found himself and saved him 
from possible estrangement from the people of the north and 
their representatives. 
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University or Illinois 
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